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Interfaith Conferences on Consumers’ Cooperatives 


We report in this issue the first two interfaith confer- 
ences on consumers’ cooperatives held in the United States 
and other conferences initiated by the Committee on the 
Church and Cooperatives of the Industrial Division of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The interfaith conferences were held in Washington, 
February 14-15 and in Boston, February 20-22. They 
were arranged not as popular assemblies but rather for 
the purpose of enabling especially interested people to 
engage in intensive study and discussion of the cooperative 
movement in the United States. In each city field trips 
were taken to the headquarters and plants of nearby 
cooperatives. 

The cooperative movement and the principles of con- 
sumers’ cooperation have been described many times pre- 
viously in this Service. See, for example, the issues for 
September 7, 1935, January 18, 1936, May 2, 1936. 


Tue WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


The conference in Washington was held under the 
auspices of the Social Action Department, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; the Social Justice Commission, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis; the Committee 
on the Church and Cooperatives, Industrial Division, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
and a local committee on arrangements. It was the first 
time in the United States, and perhaps in the world, that 
a conference on cooperatives was sponsored by official 
organizations of the three faiths. At a public meeting a 
priest, a rabbi and a minister occupied the same platform 
for the consideration of “The Religious Aspects of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation and Credit Unions.” At this session 
Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, director of the Rural Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; Rev. James 
Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; and Rabbi Barnett R. 
Brickner, of Cleveland, chairman of the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, spoke as representatives of their organizations. 

Father Schmiedeler, a member of the Benedictine Or- 
der, one of the Catholics best informed about the coop- 
erative movement, said: “It need hardly be stated that 


an economic system based on cooperatives is not, so to 
speak, an integral or organic part of the Catholic Church. 
Nor need it be added that cooperation does not accept 
ex professo any direct responsibility for the interests of 
religion, be that religion, in its organized expression, the 
Catholic Church or any other religious body. However, 


the general statement would seem justified that coopera- 
tion does stand in some definite relation to religion, or 
to its organized expression, the Church. Fundamentally, 
cooperation is a Christian mode of industry. Rightly 
established, its main principles are in striking harmony 
with Christian principles. The same cannot be said, 
most assuredly not in equal measure, of present-day 
capitalism. 

“Fundamentally, individualistic capitalism, with its 
cutthroat competition and insatiable drive for profit, is 
selfish, unsocial. Cooperation, on the other hand, with 
its non-competitive methods and its subordination of the 
profit motive, is social, altruistic. Capitalism emphasizes 
self-gain; cooperation places stress upon the common 
good. Capitalism creates a situation that makes observance 
of the moral law, the practice of virtue and religion 
abnormally difficult. Cooperation begets an environment 
or set of circumstances that is favorable to Christian 
practice... . 

“The cooperative system . . . subordinates the profit 
motive, looking in reasonable measure to service, to the 
human element, to the common good. It creates an envi- 
ronment in which such terms as the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God can be more than so much 
meaningless jargon. It appeals to noble Christian virtues, 
notably charity and justice—qualities so essential to an 
integrated society. It suggests the words of St. Paul, 
“We being many are one bond, one body.’ It provides 
an inviting opportunity for the fulfillment of the command, 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and so shall ye fulfill the 
law of Christ.’ ” 

Rev. James Myers, who is secretary of the newly formed 
Committee on the Church and Cooperatives of the Federal 
Council, said: “Large numbers of religious people are 
discovering that they can breathe more freely in an at- 
mosphere of cooperation than in a business the primary 
motive of which is private profit.” 

Pointing out that “it is becoming clear that sound 
economics coincide with fundamental ethics,” Mr. Myers 
declared that “the only practical economic system is one 
planned primarily for maximum human service.” He 
cited the fact that “the greatest minds in industry and 
government are faced today with the apparently unan- 
swerable conundrum of how to keep prices down and 
wages high at the same time, in order to produce pur- 
chasing power which will keep industry operating. Yet 
there is impressive evidence, drawn from its actual achieve- 
ments in many lands, that consumers’ cooperation can 
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solve this apparently impossible economic riddle. It keeps 
wages high and prices low, and guarantees high standards 
of quality. 

“Jesus came to minister—not to be ministered unto.” 
Mr. Myers declared that “our economic system must be 
Christianized so that its primary purpose will be one of 
service. Because consumers’ cooperation is pioneering in 
that direction, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, one of the world’s 
greatest Christians, has called the cooperative movement 
‘the love principle of Christianity in economic action.’ ” 

Rabbi Brickner remarked that although Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants did not worship together he was much 
impressed with the growing frequency with which they 
would “workship” together. ‘What is there really reli- 
gious about the cooperative movement?” It may be, said 
the Rabbi, that the economic cooperative movement may 
“save religion for mankind.” The word has to become 
flesh. Cooperatives may be the flesh to the word. 

Vital religion, contended Rabbi Brickner, can exist 
only in a world that is essentially democratic. Here we 
see the importance of the principles of consumers’ coopera- 
tion as worked out by the Rochdale pioneers in 1844. 
They provided a method of economic democracy. It is 
important to recognize that democracy is not only a 
matter of government. Two bulwarks of democracy are 
a strong labor movement and a strong cooperative move- 
ment. It is important for Jews to support all democratic 
movements wholeheartedly. They must do so because 
of their historic social idealism. They must also do so 
because they see that the Jew has become the scapegoat, 
and one of the chief victims of the rise of Fascism. 

The addresses by the religious leaders were followed 
by a review of “Consumers’ Cooperation in the United 
States” by E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. Mr. Bowen entered the 
cooperative movement from the business world. He was 
born and educated in Iowa and was for many years an 
active layman of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Illinois. 

Mr. Bowen gave numerous illustrations of the way 
farmers had organized cooperatives following the de- 
pression of 1920 and of the way clerical workers and 
professional people of the cities had organized several 
hundred buying clubs and cooperative stores following 
the 1929 depression. He stated that the interest of 
organized labor in cooperatives was the most noticeable 
development of the present depression and predicted that 
organized labor would soon begin to organize itself for 
cooperative consumption. 


Mr. Bowen referred to his tour of the cooperatives in 
the Scandinavian nations in the fall of 1937. He stated 
that cooperatives in Sweden, Denmark and Finland had 
stabilized production, employment and investment; that 
wholesale cooperatives in the United States were main- 
taining their position and that the number of their em- 
ployes at the close of 1937 was greater than at the begin- 
ning of the year. Mr. Bowen gave numerous quotations 
from persons prominent in the business, political and 
labor worlds to the effect that to deal adequately with 
our present economic problems we must have generally 
lower prices for consumers and higher rewards for labor 
and farm producers. He said that both private business 
and the government had been nearly impotent in achieving 
this objective. He urged more rapid organization of 
cooperatives as a means of setting up “yardsticks of price 
and pay.” He expressed the conviction that an advance in 
the cooperative movement would result in progress toward 
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the solution of our major problems of poverty, unem- 

loyment and tenancy. He made an appeal for a society 
in which the people organize cooperatively as consumers, 
producers and citizens and thus preserve their political, 
religious, civil and educational liberty. 

Mr. Bowen also presented to the conference the basic 
principles of consumers’ cooperation. Political democracy 
at its best, he said, was expressed in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, as a government “of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” “The consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment is an economy owned by the people, under the 
control of the people and operated for the people.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: “The word ‘cooperation’ in economics is 
synonymous with brotherhood in religion, freedom in 
education and democracy in government. The underlying 
purpose of the consumers’ cooperative movement is plenty 
for all and peace on earth. There are seven great results 
of the consumers’ cooperative movement: service for the 
many instead of profit for the few; freedom instead of 
compulsion; justice in the distribution of incomes, jobs 
and ownership of property; economy instead of waste in 
distribution ; efficiency in production; quality instead of 
adulterated and shoddy products; and honesty in opera- 
tion.’ 

Credit unions were described by Claude R. Orchard of 
the Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Administration, 
which is the national agency that charters credit unions 
located both in urban and rural territory. Mr. Orchard 
said that the first credit union in North America was 
organized in a parish in Quebec. 

“The credit union,” he said, “is a cooperative associa- 
tion organized within a well-defined group of 50 or more 
persons, chartered by federal or state government, for 
the purpose of encouraging thrift habits among its mem- 
bers and giving them a source of useful credit at reason- 
able cost. 

“Credit unions have been functioning in the United 
States for about thirty years. There are now between 
6,500 and 7,000 in operation, with at least 1,500,000 
members. The movement may be considered as still in 
its early stages, with immense opportunities for expansion. 


Present growth in numbers, membership, and volume | 


of business is marked. 

“The need served by the credit union is one which 
society has been coming to recognize more and more. 
This is the need for some facility through which the man 


of modest means can keep his financial house in order. . 


The credit union helps him to do this, first by giving him 
a convenient means for saving and, second, by loaning 
him money on reasonable terms when a loan will be 
helpful to him. 


“The present mechanics of credit unions have proved 
themselves through many years of successful operation. 
Those of federal credit unions are typical. Members 
elect from their own ranks three bodies, (1) a board of 
directors of five or more, (2) a credit committee of three 
or more, and (3) a supervisory committee of three. The 
board administers the affairs of the credit union. It 
chooses the credit union’s officers from among its own 
members. The treasurer, who must be bonded, is the 
general manager of the credit union. The credit com- 
mittee passes on all applications for loans, and a loan 
can be granted only with unanimous approval of all 
members present. The supervisory committee makes at 
least a quarterly audit of the books and keeps a watchful 
eye on credit union practices. 

“The value of credit unions in advancing the spiritual 
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and moral, as well as the material well-being of American 
workingmen and their families and inspiring them with 
new hope and courage, is difficult to measure. Undoubt- 
edly it is very great. The credit union can thus claim to 
share not only in the objectives of religious organizations 
but also in the spirit and intention with which those 
objectives are pursued.” 

Federal charters have been granted to 50 groups within 

arishes or congregations. Estimates indicate that pos- 
sibly 200 other “religious credit unions” have been char- 
tered by states. The Federal Credit Union Section has 
been answering requests of interested groups within 
parishes and congregations. 

The topic, “Negro and Cooperation,” was presented by 
Miss Nannie Burroughs, president of the Cooperative 
Industries, Inc., Washington. In describing the pioneering 
efforts of Negroes in the cooperative movement Miss 
Burroughs made the following points: There can be no 
realization of ideals by separating and segregating groups. 
In spite of the great handicaps of the Negro race, Negroes 
are responding to the fundamental ideas of self-help. 

Dr. George E. Haynes, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches, described visits to business meetings of coop- 
eratives among Negroes. He told of an instance when 
the Negroes considered whether they would permit white 
people to join their cooperative. They decided to do so. 
He told of another instance in which Negroes were par- 
ticipating freely on a basis of equality in a business session 
and said he could only conclude that the color line had 
faded out of the picture as Negroes and white people 
sat side by side carrying on business in a democratic way. 

At various times in the conference the work of coopera- 
tives in and about Washington was presented. Mrs. C. W. 
Putnam, vice-president of Rochdale Stores, described a 
local cooperative store in action. William T. Brown, man- 
ager of Konsum, Inc., described the gasoline and oil 
station maintained by that cooperative. H. Haines Turner, 
executive secretary of the Cooperative League of the 
District of Columbia, described cooperative education and 
literature. Trips were made to Consumers’ Cooperative 
Services at Greenbelt, Md.; and United Consumer Service 
Stores, Konsum gasoline station, Cooperative Fashion 
Shop and Rochdale Stores, in Washington. 

Kingsley Roberts, medical director of the Bureau of 
Cooperative Medicine of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A., discussed cooperative medicine. He emphasized 
the validity of applying the principles of the cooperative 
movement to voluntary health associations. He also 
stressed the economic advantages of applying to medical 
practice the four following principles: periodic payments, 
group medical practice, preventive medicine and coopera- 
tive control of the methods of purchasing medical services. 

“The organization of cooperative health associations,” 
he said, “founded upon these principles will mean the 
creation of wider fields for medical service, increased 
demand for medical personnel, with a resulting decrease 
in the severity and length of disease. It is likewise my 
belief that such organizations are the only means by which 
preventive medicine can be practiced and the medical 
profession be paid for it. I have no dispute with the 
orthodox reactionary medical institutions except that I 
believe that their attitude toward experiments along this 
line should be constructive instead of obstructive.” 

Boyd Fisher of the Rural Electrification Administration 
described the methods whereby farmers who organize 
electrification cooperatives may secure long time loans at 
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low interest from the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The cooperating farmers usually erect power lines and 
contract for service with available utilities. Thus the 
cooperative technique has been a special benefit to farmers 
who lack electricity. 

Leroy A. Halbert, district manager for the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, discussed coop- 
erative insurance. Mr. Halbert gave illustrations of the 
spread of cooperatives for insuring against the risk in- 
volved in public liability. In Ohio the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company is the second 
largest enterprise of its kind in the state, and also operates 
in other states. There is also a cooperative fire insurance 
company in Ohio. Cooperative automobile insurance com- 
panies are able to make substantial savings for their 
members. They have, however, many of the same diffi- 
culties as other organizations that operate over a wide 
area when it comes to getting policy-holders to participate 
in business meetings. 

Alfred Kastner, architect of the Carl Mackley Apart- 
ments in Philadelphia, discussed cooperative housing. He 
stated that the northern European countries had made 
the most progress in cooperative housing. The “ruthless 
and pernicious mortgage systems” in the United States 
are constantly creating “slums of the future.” Mr. Kastner 
referred to several instances of successful cooperative 
housing in the United States, but said one difficulty of 
new groups was that of securing capital. The new federal 
housing law unfortunately excludes cooperatives as agen- 
cies eligible for loans. 

Another session of the conference was given over to a 
consideration of “the relations of farm producers and city 
consumers,” at which the speakers were R. N. Benjamin, 
president of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation 
and Donald E. Montgomery of Consumers’ Council of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Producers and farmers, Mr. Benjamin said, have a 
common problem. City people need more and better 
food. Farm people need more and better manufactured 
goods. We ought to be wise enough to learn how to 
trade with one another and to strike a sensible balance. 
We cannot get anywhere if we look at this matter only 
from the standpoint of farm production. Farm producers 
must learn to think about the consumers. Consumers 
must learn to become more concerned about the farm 
producers. Both must change their thinking before we 
can even start to solve the problem. Farmers must learn 
how to deal with their production problem or else they 
will soon find themselves in the place where quotas will 
be imposed upon them by government regulation. 

References were made to the Waukegan Trading Com- 
pany, a consumers’ cooperative described in INFORMATION 
Service for February 5, 1938, which has dairy farmers as 
members and pays them a dividend on their sales as well 
as on their purchases. 

Mr. Montgomery said it was “a sin and a shame” that 
there must be a federal law to control the production of 
certain staple crops in times of emergency, but that the 
present marketing situation made control a necessity. 
He said that studies of the diets of urban people indicated 
that only two-fifths of the families were receiving adequate 
diets for health. He would rather see the unemployed 
put to work and people educated to consume adequate 
healthful diets than have any limit put upon farm produc- 
tion. If all the urban workers were gainfully employed 
farmers would probably have to produce more of certain 
crops than they do at present. But it is important to 
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note that even then production could not be indiscriminate. 
Even in the age of plenty, consumer demand will shift 
and it would be ridiculous for farmers to produce a 
supply not demanded by consumers. Farmers and urban 
consumers must deal with the burden of distribution. We 
have under-consumption in town and city and over-pro- 
duction in the country. We need to change the marketing 
process in order to get goods consumed by those who need 
them. Farmers and consumers have a common interest in 
reducing distribution costs. 

There also was a thorough consideration of “the rela- 
tions of organized labor and the cooperative movement.” 
Marion Hedges, director of research, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, said: “One successful cooperative 
in a neighborhood where workers’ homes are dominant 
will go farther to sell the idea of cooperation to workers 
than all the abstract propaganda that can be issued in a 
year.... 


“In the last analysis, the cooperative movement in 
America, in its relationship to labor, must rest upon 
technical efficiency. The cooperatives must fill a need 
that private business does not fill, and must fill it better 
than private business can fill it. This simple axiom has 
been fulfilled in most countries where cooperatives have 
been most successful. In Sweden, the cooperative stcres 
are the best looking, and the most efficiently operated in 
the country. This is also true in Denmark, Switzerland, 
England and other countries where the cooperative move- 
ment is strong. 


“Moreover, they have solved the problem of paying 
higher wages than their competitors in private business 
and are imposing better working conditions. The coopera- 
tive movement may be regarded as a legitimate arm of 
the labor movement, and though it must rest for its 
success upon doing the daily job well, it opens the door to 
a new type of economic life which has its roots in democ- 
racy. It offers the surest avenue to improvement of 
society without sacrifice of democratic standards.” 


Jacob Baker, now president of the United Federal Work- 
ers of America, affiliated with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, and formerly Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry sent to Europe to study the cooperative 
movement by President Roosevelt, spoke as follows: 

“The workers in cooperative enterprises are better paid 
and better treated than those of their private competitors. 
This is true in all of the countries of Europe, and is 
generally true in the United States. In most of the 
European countries cooperative enterprise started as a 
labor movement. Cooperatives and labor unions are 
friendly and work together. Unions use cooperative labor 
standards to bring pressure on private employers. 

“In many cases cooperative enterprises operate on a 
closed shop basis regardless of the attitude of their com- 
petitors. The relations of cooperatives with labor . . . are 
better than those between unorganized individuals or 
than those which result from an organized group dealing 
with the unorganized. On the whole it is to the advantage 
of cooperatives to have their employes organized. In 
this country our cooperatives are so small in extent that 
union organization has not widely spread among cooper- 
ative workers. 


“Looking at cooperatives through the world, it seems 
pretty nearly correct to say that no cooperative movement 
can succeed unless there is a nucleus, a core or a solid 
fraction of its membership made up of industrial workers. 
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The same thing is true of small farmers (farmer owners). 


“Common action between the small farmers (farmer 
owners), making up our farmers’ purchasing groups, and 
the industrial workers is necessary to a balanced and 
effective expansion of cooperative enterprise in this 
country.” 

The conference closed with an illustrated lecture given 
by Rev. Leon V. Kofod, minister of the Woodmere M. E. 
Church, Woodmere, L. I. Mr. Kofod made a tour of 
American cooperatives, travelling 12,000 miles and visiting 
30 different states. He made a record of his trip with 
films in natural color. Reproductions of these were shown 
to the conference. Pioneering cooperative projects were 
shown, such as the Delta Cooperative Farm at Rochdale, 
Mississippi, and the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Hospital 
in Elk City, Oklahoma; a strong consumer-producer co- 
operative in Amarillo, Texas; nine cooperative stores in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, three of which owe their 
organization to church study groups. 


THE Boston CONFERENCE 


The Boston Conference was sponsored by the Coopera- 
tive Council of Greater Boston, the Committee on the 
Church and Cooperatives of the Federal Council, and 
the New England Interfaith Committee on Cooperatives. 
The Conference opened with an address on “Interfaith 
Aspects of Consumers’ Cooperation” by Dr. J. Henry 
Carpenter, executive secretary of the Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation and chairman of the Committee 
on the Church and Cooperatives of the Federal Council. 
Mr. Carpenter said: 


“One of the most significant movements of our time 
is the rapprochement between Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. In some respects we are being ‘forced’ together 
by the ready means of communication of our modern 
cities and age. We are also coming together because of 
common interests in education and public affairs. The 
interfaith situation will never be improved, however, by 
theological debates or by attempting to find a common 
faith. The most natural approach to understanding results 
from working together on a common project. 


“One of the greatest problems before us today is the 
solution of human needs and the social and economic 
adjustment necessary to that end. Suffering, starvation, 
ill-health or bad housing are no respecter of persons; 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants are equally affected. It 
is a common need. 

“The cooperative movement offers a means whereby we 
can work together to solve the economic problems. The 
cooperative movement is based upon the deep and abiding 
religious principles of honesty, justice, equality, brother- 
hood and love. The cooperative movement is inter-faith, 
inter-class and inter-race. Therefore it gives us that 
common meeting ground which produces the best setting 
for working together.” 


The principal addresses at the conference were delivered 
by Dr. M. M. Coady, director of the Extension Depart- 
ment of St. Francis Xavier’s University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia. The adult education program of this Uni- 
versity has been aimed at securing cooperative action on 
the part of the individuals participating. The work was 
begun in 1929. Its main’ technique has been the organi- 
zation of numerous small study groups with a maximum 
membership of ten persons. These little groups have 
taken up many current economic issues. The individuals 
in the groups, while continuing their study, have also 
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joined numerous credit unions, cooperative stores, and 
cooperative factories. 

Speaking at Boston on “Adult Education in Action,” 
Father Coady said: 

“It is a fundamental idea of all education that it should 
enable a people to realize the greatest possible measure 
of life within the present framework of society; adult 
education ensures the attainment of this goal and in 
addition, should usher in a new society where a better 
and more abundant life is possible. The adult education 
program that will perform this double function must 
operate in the lives of all the people. To do this, it must 
have a fundamental appeal. Its motivation will not be 
found in a narrow program of vocational education nor 
will it be found in a program of extreme cultural or so- 
called classical education. The appeal in these two ex- 
treme views is narrow. The common denominator of all 
of us is not that we are artisans or farmers or artists, but 
that we are citizens of a common country. The funda- 
mental processes by which we build up our civilization 
are in the realm of the economic, sociological, and political. 
The fundamental relationships of man to man in society 
are found in these fields. If the people become masters 
of the forces governing these relationships, then they are 
on the way to have all other things added unto them. . . . 

“We hold, therefore, as a fundamental principle, that 
an adult education program, to produce results and affect 
the lives of the people, must result, in the first instance, in 
economic action on their part... . 

“The common people can permanently and effectively 
improve their economic position only by group action. We 
call this economic cooperation. I am not going to argue 
this point. It is quite evident that the individual worker 
or the individual primary producer acting alone can have 
little or no say in the economic processes of society. 
These same people, however, through group action, can 
gradually climb into the driver’s seat and become masters 
of their own destiny. The techniques for such action are 
already scientifically determined. Their application in 
other lands has proved conclusively the effectiveness of 
such action... . 

“In 1930, the movement was confined to eastern Nova 
Scotia alone. The number of study clubs in that year 
was 184. The number today in Nova Scotia is well over 
1,000. In the last few years, this movement has spread 
to other parts of Nova Scotia, to the other Maritime 
provinces, and to Newfoundland. Last year there were 
5,000 people in study clubs in northern New Brunswick, 
4,000 in Prince Edward Island, and a large number in 
Newfoundland. It would be safe to say that today there 
are in this eastern country 30,000 people enrolled in this 
movement. ... 

“We have today in the province of Nova Scotia alone, 
115 credit unions, with a membership of 20,000, with 
assets of half a million dollars and a loan business last 
year of 3-quarters of a million... . 


“Forty-two stores are now in operation in eastern Nova 
Scotia alone and do an annual business of over 2%4 
millions. Some 35 cooperative lobster factories are 
already in existence and a great variety of other process- 
ing plants. Marketing agencies of various kinds are 
also springing up. Already there is evidence of activity 
in the more cultural fields. The creation of libraries, 
activities for better health and medical services, and better 
housing are all significant.” 

The relation of consumers’ cooperation and organized 
labor was presented to the Boston conference by Mr. 
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Myers. He said that “while workers and farmers must 
organize in democratic unions to increase their income 
to a fair share of the nation’s wealth, such organization 
is not enough to assure their economic welfare. The 
mere raising of wages often accomplished by organized 
labor after severe struggle and at great sacrifice does 
not necessarily advance their real welfare. If, after a 
few weeks, as so often happens, prices of goods also 
go up, no real gain has been made by labor. 

“Organized labor in Great Britain and Europe long 
ago decided what to do. They joined heartily in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement which has enabled 
them to keep prices down, while at the same time, assuring 
them of union wages. Organized labor struggling only 
for higher wages but losing out because of higher prices 
has been likened to an army which gives back at the end 
of each week all the territory it has gained.” 

Mr. Myers described the newly awakened interest being 
shown by American labor unionists in many parts of the 
country, and as an illustration described the highly suc- 
cessful consumers’ cooperative at Racine, Wisconsin, the 
membership of which is principally composed of union 
members and which did a business of over $200,000 last 
year, although it is only four years old. He emphasized 
the fact that “particularly in consumers’ cooperation can 
farmers and city workers find common ground which 
can be of increasing benefit to them both.” The Maynard 
Cooperative which was visited during the conference 
“offers one of the most striking examples in the country 
of the economic mutual benefits which result to farmers 
and city workers when they are tied together through con- 
sumers’ cooperation.” 

Mr. Myers declared that “while the marriage of con- 
sumers’ cooperation and organized labor would appear 
to have been foreordained in Heaven, the two movements 
in America have advanced at present only to the stage of 
courtship and many misunderstandings and lovers’ quar- 
rels remain to be resolved.” He then analyzed the ob- 
stacles and lack of understanding in each movement. The 
conditions of closer relationships he said were: recognition 
by corporations of labor unions among their own em- 
ployes, the use by cooperatives of union label goods 
where possible, a more flexible attitude on the part of 
unions toward cooperatives (recognizing that consumers’ 
cooperatives are of direct benefit to workers), and aboli- 
tion of violence and racketeering in certain labor unions. 
He advocated an educational program designed to bring 
the movements together. 


In conclusion, Mr. Myers said that “while those who 
have made a study of the matter, admire the relationships 
of consumers’ cooperation and the labor movement par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and Sweden, and hope that the 
two movements in this country may develop in that direc- 
tion, we shall do well to bear in mind how sharply the 
American scene differs as yet from the general background 
of the picture in those countries. It seems likely that the 
two movements in America will draw closer together, 
and both of them increase in effectiveness, as labor be- 
comes more generally organized in American industry as a 
whole and unites its own forces in a single, intelligent 
and progressive organization, as wage earners as well as 
farmers become members of cooperative societies, and as 
more effective farmer-labor political action develops in this 
country. The educational programs of both movements 
must bear the heavy responsibility of presenting to their 
respective members the total vision of the cooperative 
commonwealth that is to be.” 
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Various speakers discussed the subject “The Coopera- 
tive Movement and the Church.” Rabbi Arnold A. Lasker, 
of Waltham, Mass., gave illustrations of efforts in and 
about Boston and also referred to the interest of Jews 
in the development of cooperatives in Palestine. Rev. 
R. B. Ebbett, a rural minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Vermont, stated that when he became inter- 
ested in the cooperative idea he first studied the question 
thoroughly. He organized a study group which later be- 
came a buying club. He used the minister’s day off— 
Monday—to deliver the grocery orders to the members of 
the buying club. After many months he was tired out and 
ready to quit but he found that the group then had the 
idea and wanted to go on with it. They then started a 
cooperative store and their membership is growing. The 
store manager was a member of the original group. In 
one of his parishes a credit union was organized. He 
encountered much opposition to his cooperative activities 
but found that interest and growth among the people were 
“irresistible.” He thought it easier to organize a coopera- 
tive in an exclusively farmer’s church. In fact it may be 
popular there. But in the larger towns, where stores are 
owned by church members or their relatives, it is a differ- 
ent proposition. Mr. Ebbett made an appeal that the 
national offices and bodies of the denominations should 
make a clear pronouncement in favor of co-ops and guar- 
antee to a minister interested in co-ops professional se- 
curity during a period of demonstration. 

Rev. Donald G. Lathrop, minister of the Community 
Church of Boston, described the way his church was 
organized into “action councils” on such questions as 
peace, economics, race, etc. Thus, the organization of a 
cooperative council was natural. The members of this 
cooperative council are active and are specializing in fur- 
thering various phases of the cooperative movement, such 
as medical care, credit unions, stores, etc. They started 
a credit union among the members of the church. The 
cooperative council is considering other plans. 

Rev. Michael J. Ahern, of Weston College, an institu- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, stated that certain Catholic 
orders functioned on cooperative principles. They produce 
only for use. This experience makes many Catholics 
receptive to the idea of economic cooperation. He said 
that American Catholics were widely studying coopera- 
tives with the hearty approval of the hierarchy and that 
Father Coady of Nova Scotia was almost a “patron saint.” 
Father Ahern noted instances of Catholic organizations 
which are producing literature for study of the cooperative 
movement. 

Professor Charles M. McConnell of Boston University 
described starting a cooperative in a rural village and 
the opposition encountered in the attempt. He stated 
that the “back roads” of New England needed cooperatives 
as much as the “coasts” of Nova Scotia. Professor Mc- 
Connell has been giving a seminar course in the coopera- 
tive movement. He said he wanted the Protestant min- 
isters now living in “an up-side-down world” to live in 
the cooperative movement, so that it might be said of them 
“Lo, these that have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.” 


Joseph Campana of the Social Service Credit Union, 
in Boston, described the origins, technical operation and 
benefits of credit unions. He stated that credit unions 
have encouraged thrift and educated people in the man- 
agement of money. Credit unions have been valuable, he 
said, because they have demonstrated to commercial banks 
that small personal loans can be handled. Certain banks 
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are now beginning to extend such credit facilities. Mr. 
Campana contended that small loan companies have also 
been voluntarily reducing rates because of the influence 
of the wide organization of credit unions. 

Dr. George E. Haynes of the Federal Council spoke on 
the Negro and cooperation. He described the successful 


operation of the cooperative among Negroes in Gary, Ind., | 


and stated that cooperatives are needed most by groups 
low in the economic scale. 

Professor Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard University 
spoke on “Applying Adult Educational Methods to Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation.” Professor Mather found in Den- 
mark that an institute for training cooperative managers 


presented the students with data about a situation, then © 
asked them to bring in three wholly different ways to ? 


deal with the same situation. This trained the future 
cooperative managers to think “with suspended judgment” 
and to explore various possibilities. Consumers’ coopera- 
tion “is an attempt to put democratic procedures into 
economic life... . A person casts an economic ballot every 
time he spends a dollar.” 

Mrs. Hilda Ives, an ordained minister who has served 
rural parishes and is identified with the New England 
Town and Country Church Commission, stressed the 
important role of women not only as homemakers but as 
buyers of goods and services. If co-ops are to succeed the 
active support of women must be secured. Experience 
in co-ops gives the women contact with the business world. 
Women should be on boards of directors of cooperatives. 

Robert E. Smith, assistant secretary of the Eastern 
Cooperative League, called attention to “the concept of 
consumers’ cooperation as ‘an idealistic movement with 
handles on it.’” He pointed out that the purpose of the 
conference had been to learn the purpose of cooperative 
action and the under-lying principles and philosophy of the 
movement. He warned the audience that to make a 
practical application of the philosophy, a tremendous 
amount of enthusiasm, intelligence,.and technical informa- 
tion is required. To aid in the development of the educa- 
tional and business programs, the cooperatives in the 
East have established the Eastern Cooperative League 
and the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale (112 Charlton 
Street, New York), the advantages and responsibilities 
of which are open to all consumers’ cooperative groups. 

Rev. Leon V. Kofod gave the illustrated lecture de- 
scribed in the account of the Washington Conference. The 
“sight-seemg” included trips to cooperatives in Maynard, 
Cambridge and Medford and the Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange. 


The Ohio Cooperative Conferences 


With the cooperation of the Ohio Council of Churches, 
the Federal Council’s Committee on the Church and Coop- 
eratives arranged a half-day conference on the cooperative 
movement following the annual state pastors’ conference 
on February 3. The speakers were E. R. Bowen, general 
secretary of the Cooperative League, and Murray D. 
Lincoln, secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
Trips to the offices of the Ohio Farm Bureau, to local 
cooperative stores and to a cooperative oil and gasoline 
station were arranged. As we go to press the Ohio 
Council of Churches, with the cooperation of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Ohio Farm Bureau, is holding five 
countywide conferences in various parts of Ohio, with 
Messrs. Bowen and Lincoln as the principal speakers. 
These conferences were held in churches in Mansfield, 
Medina, Warren, Carrolton and Coshocton. 
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